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From Friend’s Quarterly Examiner. 


THOMAS WILKINSON. 
Continued from page 166. 

The Highlands, one hundred years ago, at 
the time of this tour, being beyond the reach 
of stage coaches, were seldom visited, and 
their recesses had not as yet been made fami- 
liar by the pen of Sir Walter Scott. Wilkin- 
son was urged by his friends to let his “Tour” 
appear in print; but he felt great reluctance, 
and when it was brought out along with some 
of his English mountain rambles, it was done 
unknown to himself by a friend of his to whom 
he had lent the manuscripts. His first inti- 
mation that’ it was being printed was seeing 
an advertisement$ “Shortly will be pub- 
lished,” etc. 


In 1791 Wilkinson walked to London to 
attend the Yearly Meeting, performing the 
journey of 300 miles in eight days. He took 
the route over Stainmore. He says: 

“Arrived at York at two o’clock, after 
walking twenty-eight miles before dinner. 
Dined at the ‘Windmill.’ As I proposed to 
stay only two hours in York, I immediately 
went to the Minster. After walking round, I 
entered to survey the interior. A close debate 
ensued with the person in attendance about 
my hat. I told him I was an admirer of hu- 
man ingenuity, but would do no homage to a 
building, believing that all places were alike 
in the sight of the Great Being, and that a 
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ceremony performed by man could not make 
a place holy. At last I gained my point. 
After looking round, I was for ascending, but 
could not raise my guide from the earth. He 
declared he would not go for five shillings. I 
set off alone, and was amply repaid by the 
prospect when I gained the summit. .. Called 
to see Lindley Murray, and at W. Tuke’s 
was hospitably detained till next morning. 
Visited the Castle and other places of interest. 
Having had supper, W. Tuke amused me 
with anecdotes of Mason and of Wilberforce, 
till a late hour. When Wilberforce was last in 
York, he was in W. Tuke’s shop, and requested 
to be weighed, and the weight of that great man 
was eight stones and one pound... . Might 
not leave in the early morning without a cup 
of chocolate... . At Amwell was desirous 
to enter the gardens of John Scott; was told 
that the present occupier would refuse per- 
mission. Rose early; found the gardener 
mowing the walks; had a ramble through 
the grounds, but I thought the walks too in- 
tricate and the shrubs too close.” 

On his return journey he visited Hagley 
Park. 

Whilst in London he had a letter given 
him by Richard Shackleton to Edmund 
Burke. He thus describes the visit: 

“T felt a little nervous as [ approached his 
house, and almost repented having engaged 
to go. Neither was I much encouraged when 
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I was ushered from one servant to another 
through different rooms. But when I came to 
the fine, stately old senator, he received me in 
a manner that made me at once feel at my ease. 
He, his wife and niece, were going to break- 
fast, and I was invited to partake. I had 
already breakfasted, but who would refuse a 


cup or two extra when pressed by Edmund | 


and Jane Burke? Our conversation turned 
on the North; he spoke of the beauties of 
Uliswater. From thence we passed to the 
Highlands, marked the charms of Inverary 
and Loch Lomond, and, like other English 
travelers, were not satisfied with the inns. 
We had lodged in the same places, perhaps 
slept in the same beds, at Luss and Inverary, 
and Edmund declared he would have pre- 
ferred good clean litter in a stable. 


“ After a touch of poesy, he invited me to 
accompany him in his coach, as he was going 
to the House of Commons, and afterwards to 
Westminster Hall, to the trial of Hastings. 
As we passed along he gave me the history of 
the streets, pointing out the former palaces, 
and where they beheaded Charles I. at White- 
hall. Had I felt anything of elation, I had 
but to reflect that to-morrow I shall be setting 
out on foot home again. 


“On alighting and bidding the coachman 
go and bring his mistress, he took me through 
the House of Commons, etc. He then said he 
kad no ticket left for the Trial, but would try 
to get me one. Accordingly he went and got 
that of Fox. He now took me through a 
long, dark passage, lined with attendants, and 
said, ‘There are many remarkable places 
about Westminster Hall.’ We now ascended 
again to the regions of light, where I was pre- 
pared to see one of the most solemn earthly 
tribunals. He took me to my place, and after 
pointing out the throne, the boxes for the royal 
family, bishops, etc., he left me. Thousands 
of spectators occupied the seats, elegantly 
dressed ; those on the highest range of seats 
appearing little more than toys. The light 
falling from the high old windows had a 
striking effect. 


“The procession now entered. . . . Lords, 
bishops, judges, took their seats. Hastings 
then came in under a gallery. Proclamation 
was then made for trying Warren Hastings 
of high crimes and misdemeanors, and the 
trial went on. I recognized Fox, Lord North, 
Sir James Sinclair, and General Burgoyne, 
who seemed to be the eldest senator present. 
Fox has a strongly marked countenance 
which seldom softens to be pleasing. In 
Burke there is a high degree of animation in 
all he says and does. To the honor of these 
two great men I was told by J. F. Tuffen, 
that when they differed on the Quebec Bill, 
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and had finished speaking, they sat down and 
wept like children. 

“ After staying four or five hours, during 
which Burke at different times came to speak 
with me, I left the Trial, and he conducted 
me out of the Hall.” 

Thomas Clarkson’s exertions on behalf of 
the Abolition of the Slave-Trade had enlisted 
Thomas Wilkinson’s benevolent sympathies. 
In 1789 Wilkinson issued “An Appeal to 
England on behalf of the Abused Africans” 
to stir up public indignation at their wrongs 
in order to help the work that Clarkson in 
the country, and Wilberforce in the House, 
were so bravely carrying on. 

In a letter (Eleventh month 23d, 1790) to 
his friend Elihu Robinson, Wilkinson says: 

“Clarkson wrote to me from Carlisle when 
going to Edinburgh, and when he returned I 
made a circuit with him, and we parted at 
Kendal. He had traveled about 2,000 miles 
in procuring evidence relative to West Indian 
slavery. (The collecting of evidence on the 
African slave trade, and on the situation of 
slaves on the Middle Passage is finished.) 

“Scotland has afforded four hearty in the 
cause, though many possessed of much in- 
formation fled him as they would a wild 
beast. Evidence has been already taken of 
thirty in favor of Abolition, which cost Clark- 


son about 6,000 miles’ riding. The difficulties 


he has had are inconceivable. Several would 
not speak for the cause without some private 
advantage; one wanted to be promoted in his 
ship, another from one ship to another, ete. 
All these requests entailed much correspond- 
ence. Others volunteered nobly, amongst 
whom Captain Hall deserves mention. He 
sailed to the Islands for sugar, and on Clark- 
son intimating that it might injure his busi- 
ness, he replied—‘ I had rather live on bread 
and water and tell what I know of the slave- 
trade, than live in the greatest affluence and 
withhold it.’ Clarkson has often risen from 
his bed at midnight when an expected witness 
did not arrive, and has taken post-chaise and 
travelled thirty or forty miles to get ano- 
ther, lest their opponents should close the 
evidence. The exertions of Wilberforce have 
been great, and the firmness of Pitt has been 
noble. So much is Pitt interested that Clark- 
son can at any time have an audience of him 
in half-an-hour, while the other party may 
wait five er six days. The bishops are in op- 
position to one another upon it. The Bishops 
of London and Llandaff gave it their warmest 
support, while there are others who ill deserve 
the title ‘Right Reverend Father in God’ in 
defending the murdering of their fellow-crea- 
tures. The family of Guelphs all against the 
abolition but young George. 

“Clarkson was very hopeful about France, 
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where he had been advocating the cause. I 
never saw any one so devoted as he is. He is 
sensible that his constitution is wearing out 
fast, and is perfectly satisfied to be as a slave 
to the slave, and would not change his posi- 
tion. He says he will be thankful if favored 
to live out the ensuing session, for he was re- 
duced so low before the last séssion concluded 
that he was confined to his bed for ten days, 
and had two clerks sitting beside him writing 
from his dictation. However, as he is a young 
man I hope he may yet see several years.” 
Wilkinson then goes on to relate the ardu- 


—* ous exertions of Clarkson in obtaining the 


evidence of an eye-witness of the trade as car- 
ried on up the African rivers: 

“It was known to the Committee that, when 
any slave-ships appeared on the coast, a num- 
ber of canoes fully armed sailed up the rivers, 
and in three or four weeks would return with 
a thousand slaves. They understood that 
there was a seaman who had witnessed it, 
having been in one of these expeditions; but 
where he was to be found no one could tell. 
Clarkson therefore applied for an order to be 
allowed to examine the crews of the king’s 
ships. With this order he set off for Chatham, 


where lay one hundred ships of war, all of 


which he boarded, summoned and examined 
the crews, but could not find him. He then 
~ went to Portsmouth and other ports, and went 
through a like business with like success. 
Then he went to Plymouth; forty ships’ 
crews were examined, and he found him not. 
After a restless night, occasioned by anxiety 
and fatigue, he next day renewed the search, 
aud in the fifty-seventh vessel appeared Isaac 
Parker, ship-keeper on board the Melampes 
frigate, whom he found to be the man he was 
in search of, and a good witness. He was ex- 
amined before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. ‘ Well, Isaac Parker, what are 
you?’ ‘Ship-keeper,’ he replied. The whole 
committee laughed aloud except Wilberforce, 
who remained cool and collected; his oppo- 
nents calling out, ‘ Will you bring your ship- 


compete with our admirals and men of honor? 
It is now high time to close your evidence.’ 
Wilberforce replied, ‘Gentlemen, you have 
examined your admirals, and I will examine 
Isaac Parker; and doubt not but that there 
will appear as much honor, as much truth, 
and as much to the point, in the ‘evidence of 
Isaac Parker as in that of all your admirals.’ 
His examination lasted three or four days; 
his statements, though simple and unadorned, 
had a remarkable effect. He had been with 
the canoes when they had captured at one 
time forty-five negroes, at another fifty-two, 
and described the particulars. On being 
4 asked how he could pretend to say that this 
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strange story was true, he said, ‘I think I see 
at now!’ I have not room to add more of the 


account given me by my excellent and inde- 
fatigable friend.as we rode along. I was two 


or three days with him.” 


In 1792 T. Wilkinson writes, “ Much of my 


spare time is taken up with the cause of the 


poor Africans by endeavoring to spread the 
knowledge of their injuries around me. I was 
for some time a solitary individual, but, some 
respectable people coming forward, we got a 
petition sent up from the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood with 1,450 signatures.” 

T. Clarkson enjoyed the quiet of Wilkin- 
son’s home, and in the pauses of his busy life 
stayed some months at different times there 
— about a year in all. Wilkinson, writing to 
friend in 1795, says: 

“T have lately had the excellent and be- 
nevolent T. Gicken stay with me, and per- 
haps we may spend our lives together. He 
has purchased a beautiful situation on our 
fine Lake of Ullswater, three miles and a half 
from me. He has from principle declined 
his profession of a clergyman. He is much 
attached to our Society. During his stay at 
my house there were at least ten poor fami- 
lies to whose comforts he administered: his 
benevolence takes in every creature of every 
kind. He began under my roof, and made 
considerable progress in an interesting work 
—a description of our Society, religious estab- 
lishment, traits of character, etc. It may not 
be ready for publication for some time, as he 
has now plunged as deep in farming as any 
of us. I believe only one besides myself has 
seen the aforesaid work, therefore I should 
not like to have it much known.” 

In a series of letters written after he left 
Yanwath, Clarkson gives directions to Wil- 
kinson as to the house which he would like 
to have built upon his new estate. Wilkin- 
son carried out his instructions ; the residence 
was put up without delay, and called Euse- 
mere. Clarkson lived at this delightful place 
a few years, but his wife’s delicate health ob- 
liged him to leave it for the South. But he 
always looked back with longing for a home 
in Westmoreland. In 1806 he writes: “My 
heart is still in Westmoreland, and I long to 
be among the mountains again. I do not mean 
on a visit, but to live and die there; though 
now I must strain every nerve for the Total 
Abolition; which, if once accomplished, I 
shall think of returning to private life.” 
Clarkson resolved to sell Eusemere, and left 
the matter in Wilkinson’s care as his agent, 
who soon found that the Earl of Lonsdale 
wished to purchase it. The affair was soon 
arranged. 

In 1795 Clarkson wrote to Wilkinson to 
introduce a young acquaintance. This’ was 
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Charles, son of C. Lloyd, the banker. “ He 
is nineteen years of age, and is in the count- 
ing-house, and has good prospects it he {fol- 
lows that line; but the young man is of a 
very feeling heart His soul is harrowed up 
by the distresses incident to large towns. He 
has a poetical turn; writes most beautiful 
verse. His attachment is to a pastoral life, 
as most rational and consistent with his own 
feelings. He would prefer life in the country 
with £100 a year to £1,000 in the town. He 
is a young man of a classical education, whose 
heart incites him to be vigilant on behalf of 
the poor and to do good.” 





of his own Religious Society, in which he 
holds the station of Elder.” 
Abraham Shackleton, her brother, writes 
to him: “Thy poem, ‘Eamont Vale,’ and 
some of thy other pieces, are much admired. 
Pray send us more. They are Jaid up among 
our treasures, and brought down only on some 
chosen night when we are happy enough to ' 
invite our Cumberland friend to our fireside.” 
After visiting Yanwath, he writes: “There 
was something wanting to produce freedom 
in correspondence before we met. On nearer 
view of my friend, T. Wilkinson, I esteem 
him—I love him. I regard his sequestered ~~ 
. ia . walks of life, which I should wish to make 
pis introduction ld the way to Gaels yuo” eto “He ogards the ofc of 2° | 
y th 7” + w7-1,:,_ | friend in its true light—to stir up one another | 
body and mind amid rural scenes, in Wilkin- ean gage gil. ie Paella oe | 
son’s home at Yanwath. Lloyd was after- e a Se eee Wer ee eee herre 4 
: at als ave been carefully preserved on both sides, 
wards known as the friend ot Wordsworth, ry” mene pte i A apes Al al bea 
Coleridge, ete. His poem, “To the memory | *” ag = es ak a — pcs 3 3 
of my Grandmother, Mrs. Farmer” is full of 1799 b — od - whi — ~— al 
beauty and tenderness. It was published thi — D oe ona ony - yh 
along with one by Charles Lamb to the same a - es a6 Chat time. She i b A 
rson, and a poetical tribute to Lloyd, by ee so een Sere enor, 
Pol id a month ; thy benevolent heart would be glad 
—— .,. | Oftener to inspire the sincere satisfaction with 
A letter from Clarkson to Thomas Wilkin- | which I receive thy letters, every one of which 
son at this time says: “I beg to be kindly | J] have preserved ; and when I got them ready, 
remembered to C. Lloyd. He must take my | with other things, to hide, on understanding 
lace with Tamar’s children till I return to| that the United men were coming to take the 
anwath. I know he will have pleasure in| town, I wondered at myself how I searched 8 
putting two or three children to school. | for those not in the parcel, and ceased not till 
Should not Andrew’s children have the same | [ got them all together.” 
indulgence? 4 When I come I should be glad Some of Wilkinson’s smaller pieces found 
to join him in any little plan of the sort.”| their} way into published collections along 
From incidents like this we see how the spirit | with her own. 
of benevolence animated Clarkson for the 
good of the poor everywhere. When living 
at Eusemere Wilkinson wrote of him: “Clark- 
son is very busy with his husbandry and hu- 
manity. He has been begging round the 
neighborhood for a poor man who had lost 
his cows.” 


In 1781 Mary Shackleton (afterwards Lead- 
beater, authoress of “The Annals of Balli- 
tore,” etc.), was introduced to the knowledge 
of Wilkinson by a friend of hers visiting 
Yanwath. A correspondence commenced 
which was always a great source of interest, 
and which was continued for more than forty 
years, until the death of Mary Leadbeater. 
She writes, in 1810, in “ Annals of Ballitore” : 
“ Our friendship has increased till it has be- 
come firmly established, though we have 
never seen each other’s face. Thomas Wil- 
kinson’s genius owes nothing to the cultiva- 
tion of school learning, and his compositions, 
both in prose and verse, are_full,of originality. 
He is beloved and esteemed by many persons | walking of our great exemplar says: “Be ye 
of exalted rank and genius, and is looked up| holy in all manner of conversation.” We 
to by his neighbors as a man of sound judg- | may also turn to the Old Testament Scrip- 
ment. He is deeply interested in the welfare | tures, and find there substantially the same 
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(To be continued.) 
_—-_<6 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 17. RELIGION—WHAT Is IT? 


If we turn to the Scriptures of the New 
Testament we will find a clear and an ex- 
pressive answer to this inquiry. Weare there 
told by the apostle James that pure and un- 
defiled religion is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and keep ourselves } 
unspotted. This answer leaves no room for 
theological controversy nor sect comparisons. 
It does not require an acknowledgement of 
any man-made creed or written confession of 
faith; it is wholly practical, making the life 
the test by which we may try ourselves. 

The apostle John tells us whoso keepeth 
His word (the indwelling word of life and 
power) in him is the love of God perfected. 
Here again we are called to try ourselves by 
the test of an upright life. And the apostle 
Peter, after citing our attention to the upright 
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exhortation through the prophet Isaiah. He 
says: “Wash ye, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well ; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead forthe widow.”—lIsa. [: 16, 
17. 

While an abundance of outward testimony 
might be adduced to show that religion calls 
for the doing of the Word rather than for 
the hearing only, it may be well for each one 
to turn to the immediate teachings of this 
Word, which will be found prompting us to 
an humble, upright walking as in the heaven- 
ly presence, rather than to a dependence up- 
on a high profession. It is not every one 
that saith “ Lord, Lord,” but he who doeth 
the divine will that shall be justified. <A 
dwelling daily in close companionship with 
the Divine Mind ensures this blessed condi- 
tion of justification. 

Heart-work is the root from which true 
religion springs, and this work is effectually 
carried on through the secret operations of 
the Divine spirit which, if submitted to, 
would mould the inner man into the heavealy 
likeness, uprooting all longing after selfish 
indulgence, and causing to flourish in its 
stead that Christian love which ministers to 

_ the sin-sick and imprisoned spirit, feeds the 
hungry and clothes the naked. From this 
root, if the culturing hand of the great Hus- 
bandman is allowed to work, there will spring 
forth a growth that will produce the good 
fruits of purity and love—the fruits of true 
religion, 

There is much comprehended in the apos- 
tle Paul’s exhortation, “ Put on righteous- 
ness as a breastplate, that we may be able to 
withstand whatever temptations may assail 
us.” An upright walk in our daily inter- 
course with the world presents ‘a firm, front 
against evil influences and increases our 
strength to avoid the wrong and persevere in 
that which is right. The old adage will here 
apply, “use strength and have strength.” 

It is written, “ out of the mouth of two or 
three witnesses let every word be estab- 
lished.” It may therefore be fitting to close 
this scrap with the corroborating testimony 
given us through the prophet Isaiah, 58 chap. 
6,7. Personating Jehovah, Isaiah says: 
“Ts not this the fast that I have chosen to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it 
not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to thine 
house? When thou seest the naked that thou 
cover him, and that thou hidest not thyself 
from thy own flesh.” J. J. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo., 1882. 


FRIENDLY PAPERS, NO. SIX.. 

Quaker Hill.—Upon one of the highest 
hills of Dutchess county, in the State of New 
York, 1,500 feet above tide-water, about 64 
miles from New York city, and near the 
Pawling’s Station on the Harlem Railroad, 
there is still standing one of the oldest meet- 
ing houses of the Society of Friends in this 
part of the country, which has much of his- 
toric interest. 

This Meeting, known on our records as 
Oblong, but better known throughout the 
community as Quaker Hill, was once large 
and flourishing, and the number of Friends 
settled thereabouts gave it the name by which 
it is best known. The Meeting is now very 
small, and the house fast going to decay, and 
should be either speedily repaired or con- 
verted to some other use, and a smaller house, 
more in accord with the present times, pro- 
vided for the use of the Meeting. From the 
“ History of Dutchess County,” published in 
1877 by Philip H. Smith, I extract the follow- 
ing, which may be of interest to Friends. 

I have omitted considerable of the extracts 
from the early records of the Meeting, and 
insert the form of marriage to show how little 
change has been made in the form, which, to 
my mind, has not been an improvement. 

“The Oblong Meeting was authorized by 
the meeting at the purchase in 1744. From 
this date until 1757 the records were kept on 
loose paper and were lost. From that time, 
1757, the complete records of the Society 
have been preserved through a period of 
nearly a century and a quarter. 

“Everything connected with the affairs of 
the church, and much pertaining to the life of 
individual members, is recorded with much 
minuteness of detail, and fills several large 
manuscript volumes. Here is a repository of 
family history and reminiscences of the dim 
past, worthy the research of the antiquarian. 
Visitors yearly come from far and near to 
consult them. 

“The Oblong Meeting occupies a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of the Society of 
Friends in this county. Their first house of 
worship was situated south of the road oppo- 
site the present meeting house. It was a 
frame building of moderate size, and was sold 
when the present church was erected and re- 
moved to the farm on which Stephen Osborne 
now resides, where it was used as a barn. 
This was afterwards taken down and a part 
of the timber used in the construction of 
another barn, now standing. 

“In 1764, twelve years before the Revo- 
lution, the present church edifice was erected. 
They at first talked of building a brick 
church, but the idea was abandoned.- Three 
sides of this venerable structure are covered 
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with the same material with which it was first 
constructed ; the remaining one was protected 
by shingles, which have been replaced. The 
flooring is of solid oak, which is said to bear 
the marks of the crutches of maimed Revo- 
lutionary soldiers quartered there. . ; 

_ “The following is the first recorded mar- 
riage found in the books, the ceremony being 
performed in the old church seven years before 
the present one was built. 

“* Whereas Joshua Shearman (Sherman), 
the son of Ebenezer Shearman, and Wait his 
wife, and Mary Soule, the daughter of George 

Soule, and Almira, his wife, both of Beekman 
precinct, in Dutchess County and Province 
of New York, having declared their intention 
of marriage, before several ,Meetings of the 
ae called Quakers, at Oblong, and Nine 

artners, according to the good order used 
among them, and proceeding therein after 
deliberate consideration thereof, according to 
the righteous law of God in the case, they 
also appearing in clear of all others, and hav- 
ing the consent of parents, and such as were 
concerned therein, and were allowed of by 
your Meeting. 

“* Now these may certify to whom it may 
concern that for the full accomplishment of 
their intention this 10th day of the Eighth 
month, in the year of Christian account, 
1757, they, the said Joshua Shearman and 
Mary Soule appeared in a public assembly of 
the aforesaid people and others at Friends’ 
meeting house in Oblong, and in a solemn 
manner, he the said Joshua Shearman, taking 
the said Mary Soule by the hand did openly 
declare as followeth : . 

“* Friends, I desire you to be my witnesses 
that I take this my friend Mary Soule to be 
my wife, promising, by the Lord’s assistance, 
to be unto her a true and loving husband, 
until it shall please God by death to separate 
us; and then and there in the said assembly, 
the said Mary Soule did in like manner de- 
clare as followeth : 

“* Friends, I desire you to be my witnesses 
that I take this my friend Joshua Shearman 
to be my husband, promising, by the Lord’s 
assistance, to be unto him a true and loving 
wife, until it shall please God by death to 
separate us; and as a further confirmation 
thereof, the said Joshua Shearman and Mary 
Soule did then and there to these presents set 
their hands, she, according to the custom of 
marriage assuming the name of her husband. 

“* JosHuA SHEARMAN, 
“*Mary SHEARMAN.’ 

“This ancient edifice occupies a command- 
ing position on the summit of Quaker Hill. 
It is a plain structure, large and commodious ; 


struct three or four buildings of the size as 
put up at the present day. 

“Here are the same benches, with their 
quaint high backs, in which the church fathers 
worshipped a century ago. 

“It is provided with a movable partition, 
after the manner of church edifices of the 
sect, to separate the sexes. ‘There is a broad 
gallery, with its oaken seats, the rear ones so 
high from the floor as to require steps to get 
up into them. So much of the space is occu- 
pied by the gallery that people seated in it 
can scarcely see any of the audience below. 
Over this gallery is a trap-door leading to the 
attic. 

“ Here tradition locates the rendezvous of a 
band of robbers in the Revolution. Here 
they were wont to secrete their plunder, and 
in this attic they would gather together their 
forces when about to make a descent upon 
the neighborhood. It is said there was once 
plainly to be seen a number of blood stains 
upon the timbers, with which it is supposed 
some dark deed is connected. 

“Once a couple of girls were at work 
cleaning the church, one of them playfully 
remarked that she understood the robbers 
lived in the attic above and proposed to take 
a peep at the fellows. They proceeded to the 
trap-door, and while one held it up the other 
girl thrust her head through the aperture, 
when lo! there were the robbers, several in 
number, who had come together for the pur- 
pose of making a foray that night. The terri- 
fied girls ran for dear life, and the robbers find- 
ing themselves discovered, came down from 
their hiding place, pillaged a store in the 
vicinity, and lett before any resistance could 
be offered.” 

In the autumn of 1875 the writer visited 
this venerable structure. Having with some 
difficulty gained an entrance, the privilege of 
noting its interior more than repaid the trou- 
ble. The sun had sunk low among the western 
hills, and his parting rays entering the win- 
dow, lighted the apartments with a weird un- 
natural tinge, that harmonized well with the 
stillness of the place. 

Here were the prayers of many a pious 
heart offered up while this country was but a 
wilderness. Here were solemnized the mar- 
riages of the early pioneers, and here they re- 
ceived instruction in the things that pertained 
to the life above. Memories of the past clus- 
ter thickly around the objects in this ancient 
building, and in the dim, uncertain twilight 
we almost fancied we discerned the forms that 
have long laid in the tomb, and heard their 
voices echoing in the gathering shades. “ 'Tra- 
dition says that once upon a time while a 


its frame is composed of timbers of solid oak, | Sabbath service was being held in this church 
sufficient material beipg used in it to con-|a company of Continental soldiers marched 


<< 
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-Friends of the different Monthly Meetings 
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up, stacked their arms before the door and 
then went quietly in and took their seats 
among the audience. When the meeting was 
ended and the congregation had dispersed, 
the soldiers removed the benches and took 
formal possession. This was at the time it 
was used as an hospital in the war for inde- 
pendence, already mentioned.” 

“ Without doubt these walls have resounded 
with the groans of the wounded and dying, 
they have witnessed the ebbing away of the 
life of many a patriot soldier, whose body 
was borne from these portals to the soldiers’ 
burying-ground opposite, where his dust still 
moulders, unmarked and unnoticed by the 
passer-by for whom his life was bestowed.” 

I thought, as I read this account in the 
History of the County, and remembered the 
decaying house from which we had just re- 
turned, that we too have our noble army of 
martyrs, more noble by far, as they who re- 
turned not evil for evil, but patiently suffered 
for the truth,‘and through whose suffering 
the truth was upheld and promoted. Are we 
so forgetful of their memories as to allow the 
testimonies for which they labored and suf- 
fered and died to go trailing in the dust? The 
neglected houses which they erected and in 
which they worshipped rotting down for want 
of interest to keep them in repair, silent yet 
reproachful witnesses against us! 

Rosert 8. HaviLanp. 

Chappaqua, Eleventh mo. 27th, 1882. 


the different speakers who occupied the time. 
We were advised to take warning by the five 
foolish virgins spoken of in the parable, who 
went to buy oil for their lamps, but on return- 
ing found the door shut, and when they put 
forth the cry, Lord, Lord, open to us, he suid, 
unto them [ know you not. The sorrowful 
situation of such was feelingly pictured, but 
all were earnestly counseled to seek for that 
new heaven and new earth, the holy city 
coming down from God out of heaven “ pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 

During the public meeting on wares 
morning much good counsel was handed fort 
by several of the ministers present and a crav- 
ing felt that we might be enabled to live holy 
lives, the only sure path to happiness here and 
joy and peace in the world to come. 

Amos Jones spoke of the danger there was 
in young persons giving way to temptation in 
the use of tobacco and intoxicants, and gave 
an account of the sorrow he had experienced 
in years past by having been overcome by the 
“tempter in the use of strong drink. 

In the business meeting most of the repre- 
sentatives responded to the call of their names, 
some of whom had traveled nearly eighty 
miles to be in attendance, yet who felt that it 
was good for them to be there. 

There was not much to claim the attention 
of the meeting, as the queries are not read at 
the Quarter next succeeding the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The meeting was informed that arrange- 
ments had been made with E. M. Lamb and 
the Committee of Baltimore Monthly Meetin 
who have charge of Friends’ Elementary sod 
High School, Lombard street, Baltimore, to 
allow all children of Friends belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting to have the same privileges 
in the school as those enjoyed by Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, which is at.this time a re- 
duction of 60 per cent. of the cost of tuition 
for English branches. D. W. B. 

Eleventh mo. 27th, 1882. 


























LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. — Woodlawn 
Meeting-House, situated about eight miles 
below Alexandria, Va., and two or three 
miles from Mount Vernon, is the place where 


belonging to Fairfax Quarter collect once in 
the year to hold the Quarterly Meeting. The 
last one held there on the 20th inst. was 
thought to be a season of Divine favor to 
those convened. There were present with us 
two aged Friends who are traveling in Truth’s 
service and whose presence was to us as a 
“brook by the way.” 

At the meeting of ministers and elders, on 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Middle- 
town the 30th of Eleventh mo., 1882, was a 
large and interesting gathering of people, 
many of whom were not members of our So- 
the Seventh-day preceding, there was anearn-| ciety, but most of them professors with 
est desire expressed that those who felt called | Friends. The Quarterly Meeting at this 
to the ministry might be neither too fast nor | place occurs on the day that is recommended 
too slow, but that they move in the authority | by the President of the United States and 
of Truth, when the refreshing power of the | also by the Governor of Pennsylvania as a 
good Spirit of the ever-present God should | day of thanksgiving for the favors that are 
burst forth in the heart, and through this feel- | vouchsafed by the Great Giver of all our 
ing the lips would be opened and He would | blessings,—and many of the people of the 
be “ mouth, wisdom, tongue and utterance.” | surrounding country embrace the opportunity 

The public meeting on First-day morning of attending a religious meeting, where they 
was to some a truly refreshing time, and | are often favored with hearing very interest- 
much zeal and earnestness was manifested by | ing communications. And if all who attend 
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would be careful to come at the appointed 
hour of ten o’clock it would be much more 
satisfactory as well as more edifying. The 
services in the ministry at this time devolved 
on two of the women ministers belonging to 
this Quarter and two men members belong- 
ing to the neighboring Quarter of Abington. 

ach was favored to hand forth that which 
was interesting and suitable to the occasion, 
and it was well received by the audience, as 
could plainly be observed by the feeling of 
solemnity that prevailed during the entire 
continuance of the public meeting which held 
about 23 hours. 

When the partitions were closed the larger 
part of the audience withdrew, and some left 
the premises, but those who remained on the 
outside of the house were kindly invited to 
return, which invitation was accepted, and 
the house was again well filled up. In the 
transaction of the business which claimed at- 
tention nothing transpired that would in any 
way lessen their attachment to Friends or to 
their method of transacting the affairs of the 
church. 

The committee appointed at the last Quar- 
terly Meeting on the subject of an additional 
paragraph to our discipline, in regard to such 
members as remove and settle beyond the 
limits of any Monthly Meeting, or those who 
do not attend the meetings of the Society, re- 
ported that way did not open to adopt it in 
the form proposed. Consequently, nothing 
further will be done until the subject is again 
brought forward from some one of our Month- 
ly Meetings. 

The committee on the subject of the better 
attendance of our small ordinary meetings 
made a verbal report of part of the proceed- 
ings which gave some encouragement, and it 
was continued to labor further as way may 
open. 

The Ist, 2d and 8th queries were read with 
answers from the respective Monthly Meet- 
ings, some of which showed that labor had 
been extended towards the delinquent mem- 
bers. 

After the appointment of the usual com- 
mittee to nominate four Friends to constitute 
our portion of the representative committee 
or meeting for sufferings the meeting closed 
with the feeling that we had had a very satis- 
factory opportunity, which we trust many 
will remember. LE. 

Newtown, Pa., Eleventh mo., 1882. 





Centre Quarterly Meeting was held on the 
20th inst. at West Branch. The weather 
being fair the meeting was large, though not 
favored with any ministering Friends outside 
of our own Quarterly Meeting. The meeting 
on First-day, the 19th, for Divine worship 
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was large, the house was filled to its greatest 
capacity, some having to stand. There was 
that beautiful order observed of gathering 
into the house at the appointed hour and the 
meeting soon settled under a solemn covering 
of stillness. A Friend arose and feelingly 
called the attention of the people to the ob- 
ject for which they had assembled, and drew 
a comparison of our situation and want with 
that of the multitude who followed Jesus 
when He went up into the mountain. And 
thus assembling was an evidence that we were 
in the same state of want, and by attention to 
the inward voice could be the recipients of 
the same blessing as Jesus pronounced on that 
occasion, “ Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” We were shown that righteousness 
under the Gospel dispensation did not consist 
in the observance of outward forms and cere- 
monies nor of the law enjoined upon the He- 
brews through Moses as he led them toward 
the promised land. ‘These things were all 
fulfilled by the true type of a higher dispen- 
sation than that of John the Baptist, when 
Jesus came to him at the river Jordan desir- 
ing to be baptized of him, and John forbade 
him, saying, I have need to be baptized of 
Thee and comest Thou to me? He replied, 
“Suffer it to be so now for thus it becometh 
us to fulfill all righteousness.” We were shown 
that in order to attain unto this we must live 
aright, and that consisted in doing right. The 
assembly was addressed by other speakers, 
and the feeling of the multitude at the moun- 
tain of Galilee was referred to, and that in 
order to enjoy the blessing of food we must 
first feel a state of hunger or want, and then 
how refreshing and strengthening the outward 
bread was, and that it was just as true with 
the spiritual bread that refreshes and satisfies 
the soul. The meeting closed in solemn sup- 
plication. 

On Second-day the Quarterly Meeting as- 
sembled. It was as large as usual. Testi- 
monies were borne by our own ministers for 
our encouragement, and the Divine light that 
enlightens all mankind was alluded to. And 
how George Fox was led by it to withdraw 
from the outward religious professors of his 
day, and taking his Bible retired in secret 
places where he was shown the false teachings 
of man,-and that the light that opened his 
understanding was the life of men, and 
through obedience to it he was enabled to 
call others to the same within themselves and 
thus a society was founded and Meetings es- 
tablished and an uncompromising testimony 
maintained against all that interferred with 
the freedom of conscience. We were queried 
with as to whether the mission of our Society 
was nearing its close as some supposed, because 
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some of its testimonies have been gaining a{ the laws set value upon their indulgences 


hold on the minds of the people of other 
Christian dehominations. 

The shutters were then closed and the busi- 
ness of the Meeting transacted. The subject 
of Circular Meetings was brought up and the 
importance of the subject was weightily con- 
sidered and the appointment of a new com- 
mittee proposed and united with, and a com- 
mittee appointed to nominate one and report 
at our next meeting. Much love and unity 
prevailed, and the meeting closed under a 
covering of solemn supplication. N. M. 

Grampian Hills, Pa., Tenth mo., 1882. 

Nathan Moore, of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting, Pennsylvania, has obtained a minute 
to visit Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting 
in the present month. 
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been unavoidably omitted from this number, 
from press of matter. 





Sunpay Laws.—The great efforts now 


‘ making to enforce the observance of the first 


day of the week as a religious obligation are 
only beneficial so far as they encourage sobri- 
ety and a peaceful, orderly enjoyment of a 
rest from the pursuits of labor or business. 
That one-seventh part of the life of man is 
needed for rest and recuperation of the body 
and the improvement of the mind, including 
the cultivation and increase of the religious 
sentiment, few will deny; and if any laws 
tending in that direction, having no connec- 
tion with ecclesiastical dicta, can be enforced, 
every good citizen ought to join in the effort 
to secure such laws. But what are the facts 
of the case as seen here and in neighboring 
cities? The shops where the necessaries of 
life are kept may not be opened. The poor 
womah who has failed to provide the bread 
that is needed to sustain the life of her hungry 
children on the seventh day may not buy on 
the first day, yet her degraded husband, whose 
foot tarried at the saloon until the small 
hours of the morning with the wages of the 
week, or what remained of it, in his pocket, 
may satisfy his thirst, or whiff away the poi- 
sonous fumes of pipe or segar, without re- 
So much more do those who make 


. 


than upon those things that preserve the 
health of the body. The protest of the entire 
law-abilling, peace-loving portion of our com- 
munities should be uttered with unmeasured 
earnestness, that the power of united effort 
might be felt and recognized to the clearing 
away of all these dark spots on our municipal 
horizon. 


THe Sranparp SeEries.—We are in re- 
ceipt of a continuation of this series of use- 
ful books, presented in excellent type and 
paper, and in a form sufficiently substantial 
to answer a very useful purpose. No. 73 is 
entitled ‘“ New Testament Helps.” This work 
contains summaries of the several books; 
historical, chronological and geographical 
tables; descriptions of animals, birds, fishes, 
insects, plants, and precious stones mentioned 
in the New Testament; tables of weights, 
measures, time and money; explanations of 
of Jewish sects and feasts; quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New; with other 
matters of more or less interest. The most 
important part of the work is an Index and 
Compressed Concordance to the Revised New 
Testament. All this information is furnished 
for twenty cents, and it is as full and varied 
as that contained in tbe costliest teachers’ 
Bibles. 

No. 74 is a discussion of “ England’s Co- 
ercive Policy and its disastrous results in 
China. and India, and the Spread of Opium 
Smoking in America,” by John Liggins. The 
moral of this octavo of forty-eight pages is 
that “ That which is morally wrong cannot be 
politically right.” Its aim appears to be to 
present facts and testimonies concerning the 
opium traffic which England has forced upon 
China by the sword, and which is now spread- 
ing the curse of the deadly narcotic poison 
even to our own country. Opium smoking 
dens are now found in all the cities of the 
United States and Canada, in which China- 
men have taken up their abode. It is esti- 
mated that there are not only 25,000 Chinese 
in our country who are confirmed opium 
smokers, but also 20,000 white men, women 
and youths, in ail classes of society, who are 
regular or occasional opium smokers. 

We are reminded that for the sake of a 
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large income from the profits of the trade, 
the British rulers of India have perverted 
700,000 acres of the best land in that coun- 
try to the growth of the puppy, and that they 
are manufacturers and traffickers in opium, 
which is forced upon China to the demorali- 
zation and ruin of the Chinese nation. The 
friends of mankind of every nationality are 
uniting in a solemn protest to the English 
authorities in the Orient, and the best and 
noblest of the English people with one voice 
condemn the course of their rulers, and are 
ready to combine, we trust, for the overthrow 
of the opium curse. 


Said John Bright, in 1881, “ During the 
last hundred years or a little more, we have 
subjected 200,000,000 of people in Asia to 
our rule; we have had two or three wars 
with the Chinese Empire, arising, first of all, 
out of our determination to insist upon it 
that they should allow us to introduce opium 
to the people.” 


W. E. Gladstone, the great statesman and 
the friend of mankind, at the time of the first 
opium war with China, said: “They (the 
Chinese) had a perfect right to drive you 
from their coast, on account of your obsti- 
nacy in persisting in this infamous and atro- 
cious traffic. A war more unjust in its origin, 
a war more calculated to cover this country 
with permanent disgrace, I do not know, and 
I have not read of.” 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, at the time of the 
first opium war, said: I really do not re- 
member, in any history, a war undertaken 
with such combined injustice and baseness. 
Ordinary wars of conquest are to me far less 
wicked than to go to war in order to main- 
tain smuggling, and that smuggling consist- 
ing in the introduction of a demoralizing 
drug, which the government of China wishes 
to keep out.” 

These noble voices are re-echoed by all the 
righteous in the great and powerful nation, 
which yet continues the cruel wrong against 
a people not able to resist it. Strange it 
seems that the nation that claims to exceed 
all others in the advancement of the Gospel 
of Christ over the habitable globe should 


also be forced to own that they do more than | vice. 
all other peoples to prevent and repress the | in one hundred escapes. 


effects of that gospel. Surely the day can- 
not be far off when this great people will cast 
aside its fearful national sin, and, acknowl- 
edging that that which is morally wrong cannot 
be politically right, will exhibit a practical 
illustration of Christ’s Gospel in the lands 
washed by the eastern seas. 


But in the meantime America must take 
heed to the terrible evil which has entered 
our country by the Golden Gate. Already 
a prohibitory law has been passed by the 
Legislature of the State of New York, but 
its provisions are not stringent enough as yet 
for the suppression of the vice. 

In San Francisco opium smoking is rapidly 
increasing, notwithstanding repressive legis- 
lation. The first American began its use in 
this city in 1868, and the second in 1871, and 
it is estimated that now 6,000 American men 
and women, in all classes of society, are slaves 
of the vice, and the number of victims is 


rapidly increasing. Almost every town of | 


any note in the United States, but most espe- 
cially in the West, has its smoking dens and 
their habitues. 

The Legislature of Nevada has passed 
severe repressive laws, and there the vice has 
been checked ; but in California the victims 
are yet increasing in number. The lesson 
from this experience seems to be the need of 
severe enactments for the destruction of what 
threatens to become a monster evil in this 
country. 

It is satisfactory to know that American 
citizens are forbidden, by treaty stipulations, 
from importing opium into China; but it is 
quite as needful to prevent them, and the citi- 
zens of all other countries from bringing the 
smoking opium into the United States. The 
government levies a tax of six dollars per 
pound upon the poisonous drug, but the im- 
portation is rapidly growing, and this is proof 
of the growth of the vice in America. Entire 
prohibition is the need of the times. 

Each State Legislature should speedily 
pass repressive enactments, as the 100,000 
Chinamen now in our country are going into 
all the States, and it is claimed that one-fifth 
of them are addicted to the opium smoking 
Out of those who take it scarce one 
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One very natural question rises to the lips of 
those who examine the statistics of the opium 
vice and its propagation. “What can have 
induced a great and enlightened nation to 
force it upon an unwilling people?” The 
answer is ready. The profits to the English 
government arising from the opium traffic 
are $40,000,000 annually ! 





EpvucaTionaL Activity anp Inactivity. 
Statistics furnished by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Eaton, show that 
during the ten years, between 1870 and 1880, 
$61,374,028 have been contributed, by private 
benevolences alone, for educational’ purposes 
in this country. For the last twelve years 
the amount has been swelled to at least 
$70,000,000. 

The vast sums provided by the State, added 
to this large amount, make a grand total 
which ought to be operative for the good of 
every citizen who desires culture, either tech- 
nical or theoretical. It is not clear that this 
great provision for the waging of war upon 
ignorance was intended, or can properly be 
appropriated, to a portion only of the youth 
of America, excluding from its benefits either 
sex or any shade of color; or that any of 
the institutions for advanced learning have a 
moral right to deny to a properly, qualified 
applicant the advantages which it is able to 
bestow. 

The University of Pennsylvania has re- 
cently refused its privileges to properly quali- 
fied women, and thus has given rise to a con- 
troversy which will certainly awaken much 
serious thought on a very important subject. 
It is very well for members of the faculty of 
that institution to state publicly the princi- 
ples and facts upon which their decision was 
based, and in reply to these the advocates of 
the higher education of women, with equal 
propriety, may present their views and argu- 
ments. 

In the meantime, let the sincere opponents, 


and the zealous advocates of co-education, 
take note of experiments already in progress 
in this as well as in other countries. Swarth- 
more College offers facilities, said to be supe- 
rior in many respects to those which the Uni- 
versity is able to confer in the same depart- 
ment; and Swarthmore has given of her 





stores as freely to one sex as to the other, 
from the time of her first opening to the pre- 
sent hour. Those who are studious of causes 
and effects ought to be willing to give due 
place to assured facts and maturing experi- 
ments, before coming to conclusions which 
are to be final. 

In order to satisfy a demand for the col- 
legiate instruction of women, Harvard Uni- 
versity has,:for two years, had an annex in 
which women have had every facility for 
pursuing advanced study under the guidance 
of superior instructors, and under the auspices 
of one of our greatest and most venerable 
institutions of learning in America. Let 
this experiment be duly weighed and its 
teaching appreciated, and by all means let 
the medizval theories and superstitions over- 
turned, never again be raised up to darken 
the world. The young University of the 
State of Michigan has also large teaching on 
this topic, for here the youth of both sexes 
enjoy equal privileges, and here the standard 
of scholarship is probably as high as in many 
institutions of longer experience and wider 
fame. It is humiliating that in the State and 
city of William Penn the most ancient and 
important of our schools for the higher edu- 
cation should take ground so indefensible as 
that on which the University stands to-day. 
Nobler counsels are sure to prevail in time, 
but alas, for time wasted in needless delays! 





Supscriptions have been received by the 
Treasurer for Fair Hill Meeting-house since 
last report as follows: 












James P. W00d & CoO. ...cccccccccrscrcccssceoees $25 00 
DEG TWOBI iscsi scccsiecdissccaimiiveee 25 00 
UNGER iss cncisccic nice nccvancienchitieeecws| 
Caroline Lippincott.........-.ecssceeeeeeeee 5 00 
I TR onictseieees sch etoneueinavericaianeinns: AN 
William 8, Emley..............cccsseeees . 2000 
DORI POCIIA OR asi sce cccnssseciscnevescesssees 10 00 
Davis Ellis... ered 25 00 
TE RIORIIDE, WU COMMING cckcssscansin sia ncccsacecesessesces 15 00 
Margaret et 10 00 
William Seal. ...... 5 00 
Thomas Hall.. 5 00 
Isophene Roberts.. cawiiunaenaccsnecsesessseecsenee s/t a 
Cash from two Friends.. biccckueabecntiecesemeee 2 00 


Spencer Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





MARRIED. 


BUNTING—KEEN.—0n Fourth-day even- 
ing, Eleventh month 22d, 1882, by Friends’ 
ceremony, George M. Bunting, of Darby, Dela- 
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ware co., Pa., to Caroline S., daughter of the |! 


late J. Sidney Keen, of Philadelphia. 
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DIED. 


EVANS.—Passed away on First-day, Twelfth 
mo. 3d, 1882, Mary W., wife of Oliver Evans, 
in the 64th yearof her age. An elder of Spruce 
street Monthly Meeting. 


PARKER.—On the 15th of Tenth mo., 1882, 
at the house of her nephew, Garrett Amos, 
Eliza Parker, in the 88th year of her age; a 
member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. 
Always good and kind, she is much missed in 
the circle of her friends and relatives, but they 
are comforted by the calmness and resignation 
with which she waited for the change that 
comes to all. 


PASSMORE.—Suddenly on Fourth-day 
morning, Eleventh mo. 8th, 1882, at Embre- 
ville, Chester county, Pa., Thomas Passmore, 
in his 74th year. 


REESE.—On the 24th of Seventh mo., 1882, 
at his residence, Maryland, George Reese, in 
the 76th year of his age. He had passed 
through many tribulations, but it is felt that 
he has entered into rest. 


SMITH.—On the morning of the 29th of 
Eleventh mo., 1882, at his residence in Fall- 
sington, Buckscounty, Pa., after asevereillness 
of 21 days Dr. Benjamin Smith, in the 67th year 
ofhisage; an esteemed member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 


THOMSON.—On the 23d of Eleventh mo., 
1882, George E., infant son of Thomas and 
Mary E. Thomson, members of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 


WAY.—Suddenly on the 14th of Eighth mo., 
1882, of apoplexy, at Chestnut Ridge, Clear- 
field county, Pa., Job Way, in the 76th year 
of his age; an elder of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting. 

The deceased was agood example of upright- 
ness and moderation, a devoted husband and 
father, carrying out the precepts of the wise 
King in training up his children in the way 
they should go, and now can they rise up and 
call him blessed. 

He removed from Half Moon, Centre county, 
in the year 1855, and settled with his family on 
an unimproved farm eight miles from Friends’ 
Meeting, but notwithstanding this difficulty 
and disadvantage, he was a frequent attender 
of West Branch Meeting, of which he wasa 
eonsistent and exemplary member. 

Having become convinced of the evil tend- 
ency of narcotic stimulants, to which heat one 
time was much addicted, he relinquished them 
all, even the use of coffee, and was a devoted 
laborer, both by example and precept, to influ- 
ence others to abstain from all such hurtful 
practices. 

His death was sudden and unexpected; he 
had been mowing grass with a scythe around 
the corners of a field which his son was mow- 
ing with a machine not far off, when he fell 
and before his son could reach him the vital 
spark had fled. N.M 








Tue great man is he who does not lose his 
child heart.— Chinese (Mencius). 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

The Earth-Worm.—The earth-worm is a 
much more interesting animal than most 
people think who have merely used it to bait 
a fish hook. The late Charles Darwin found 
enough to write about it to fill a book—and 
a very interesting book it is—to which I am 
indebted for what I shall say about its hab- 
its and usefulness. There are few places 
where you can dig into the ground without 
finding the burrows of earth-worms. These 
burrows are usually near the surface, but 
sometimes reach down more than five feet. 
In making them the worms swallow a great 
deal of earth, from which they obtain con- 
siderable nourishment contained in small 
particles of organic matter diffused through 
the soil. This, however, is not their only 
food, for they also eat leaves, such as those 
of the cabbage, parsnip and celery. They 
also eat onions. ‘The undigested earth passed 
from their bodies is partly used for plastering 
the inside of their burrows, but most of it is 
deposited on the surface of the ground as the 
“worm casts” which are so abundant on the 
untrodden parts of drives and walks and 
among the grass. It is this bringing up of 
the sub-soil to the surface and pulverizing it 
that constitutes the great service that worms 
perform for vegetation. Worms have a cu- 
rious habit of lining the upper part of their 
burrows with leaves, which they drag into 
them. They come out of the ground for this 
purpose, and in order to deposit their casts 
at night only. It seems strange how they can 
distinguish night from day, for they have no 
eyes at all; but it has been found that they 
seem to be able to notice the difference be- 
tween light and darkness from the way in 
which they retreat when a light is brought 
near them while out of their burrows at 
night. This sense seems to lie in the front end 
of the body, as a light shining on their tails 
only does not frighten them; and it is prob- 
able that the light penetrates the skin and 
affects the nerve masses in the head. They 
seem to have some sense of smell from the 
way in which they discover hidden bits of 
odoriferous vegetabl.s, such as onions and 
parsnip leaves, but fail to find such as have 
no strong odor. Their apparent preference 
for celery to cabbage and for parsnip leaves 
to celery, when all of these were exposed to 
them together, seems to indicate some devel- 
opment of the sense of taste also. They have 
no jaws, and eat leaves by sucking off little 
bits from the edges. Their mouth is plainly 
visible. They move by means of four double 
rows of short bristles extending along the 
lower side of the body. These can easily be 
felt with the fingers and seen with the aid of 
a magnifier. Their internal anatomy is very 
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interesting and easily studied, in its main 
features, by putting a worm in a little bottle 
with a few drops of chloroform till itis dead, 
and then splitting it down the back with a 
pointed pair of scissors, taking care to cut 
only the wall of the bodywithout injuring the 
organs within. The most conspicuous thing 
is the digestive tube, the first part of which 
is an enlargement called the pharynx, which 
has little muscles running to the body walls 
to enable the worm to suck with it. Then 
comes the gullet, leading toa crop. Close 
behind the crop is a hard, muscular gizzard, 
and after that comes a long intestine reach- 
ing to the tail end. Along on top of the 
digestive tube is a minute tube filled with 
blood. This acts instead of a heart, con- 
tracting so as to force the blood from the 
tail toward the head, there being valves to 
prevent its flowing backward. By cutting 
the little partition membranes which connect 
the digestive tube to the body walls, and 
raising the digestive tube up we can see a 
slender white thread running along the floor 
of the body. This is the principal nerve 
chain. It divides at the front end, and the 
branches go around the pharynx to the up- 
per side where they terminate in two minute 
pear-shaped nerve masses, the cerebral gan- 
glia which have been referred to as being 
sensitive to light.—Jos. Rhoads, Jr., in The 
Student. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR TWELFTH 
MONTH. 


Isaac Sharpless, Astronomer at Haverford 
College, furnishes an article for the Ledger of 
this city, from which we make the following 
extract : 


“The comet is still easily visible to the 
naked eye, though with somewhat diminished 
splendor. Its greater distance from the sun 
and southerly motion brings it into the south 
instead of the east in the morning. Several 
observers have noticed masses around it, 
which, so far as could be determined, seemed 
to be fragments of the great comet, probably 
broken off by close approach to the sun. The 
orbit of 83 years announced some time ago 
was found to be based on defective observa- 
tions, and has been abandoned. If the comet 
has an elliptic orbit at all, it must be one of 
at least 2,000 years, and it is hard to see how 
it can be a return of the comet of 1848, 

“ Work on the great Lick Observatory at 
Mt. Hamilton, California, is rapidly progress- 
ing. When finished the main building will 
be 215 feet long, and will contain one refrac- 
tor of 36 inches aperture, one of 12 inches, a 
4inch transit instrument and a number of 
others. 


“ Prof. Langley, by invitation of the Eng- 
lish Association, has been explaining his views 
of solar physics. His researches on Mt. Whit- 
ney during the past year, conducted with the 
most intelligent thoroughness by instruments 
of his own construction, indicate that the 
cause of the apparent yellowness of the solar 
light is in our own atmosphere, the blue rays 
being abstracted, and that its light is really 
blue. He also shows the great extent of the 
heat rays in the solar spectrum, and that they 
are crossed by lines of cold, as the light rays 
are by lines of darkness. The positions of 
these he has carefully measured. He has cal- 
culated that were’the atmosphere withdrawn, 
the radiation into space would cool the earth 
to 50 degrees below zero ‘ under the vertical 
rays of a tropical sun.’ 

“Saturn and Jupiter are now in excellent 
positions for observing. The rings of the 
former can be divided readily by a small tel- 
escope. The shadow of the ball on the rings 
can also be seen. The ‘red spot’ of Jupiter 
is less conspicuous than last year, and seems 
to be going away after a stay of four or five 
years. Other features of his disk are inter- 
esting, and his satellites are continually get- 
ting eclipsed or occulted or going in front of 
him, so there is always plenty of interest to 
observe. 

“ Prof. Barnard, of Nashville, suggests as a 
prolific field of observation to observers with 
small telescopes the notice of the drift of 
meteor trains, to indicate the direction of the 
wind currents in the upper atmosphere. 
When a bright meteor is burned by its pas- 
sage through the air, its glowing ashes are 
frequently visible long enough to point the 
telescope to them and notice their motion. 
The duration is frequently ten or fifteen min- 
utes, and occasionally longer. Prof. Bar- 
nard’s results indicate a prevailing easterly 
wind in these upper altitudes. 

“In the ‘Observatory’ for November we 
find an account of a magnetic storm and au- 
rora six weeks ago, which had considerable 
resemblance to our disturbances of last week. 
This was also coincident with a large sun spot 
which reached the central meridian at about 
the time of greatest excitement. The mag- 
netic instruments of Kew Observatory, Lon- 
don, are extremely delicate in recording all 
deflections, and the noticed coincidence of 
solar and terrestrial disturbances have been 
too striking on a number of occasions to leave 
any doubt as to their connection. ° 

“Not to be outdone by the American ob- 
servers, a number of European astronomers 
have divided the sky into zones for systematic 
comet seeking. The names of some are well 
known; the whole sky is covered from the 
north pole to within 20 degrees of the south. 
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While the Americans have not found many 
comets, their labors have resulted in the addi- 
tion of several new nebulas to the list, and 
their records of the state of the sky and at- 
mosphere cannot fail to be useful to science.” 


————— <8 ——__— 
USE OF TOBACCO. 


A friend has handed us a tract issued in 
1827 by the managers of the Apprentices’ 
Library of Philadelphia and addressed to 
the youth that frequent it, on the use of 
tobacco. It manifests their care for the 
young people, and should make us inquire 
whether we have grown indifferent. We 
have made some extracts. Eps. 


. It has been observed, with much 
regret, that many of you are in the habit of 
using tobacco. Some, perhaps, may not be 
aware of the impropriety of the custom, being 
yet too young and inexperienced to under- 
stand its pernicious effects. Hence the utility 
and necessity of pointing them out. 

Boys generally acquire the habit of smok- 
ing and chewing, from following, without 
reflection, the example of others. Many, 
indeed, have been led on by a silly notion, 
that, to be seen using tobacco gives them a 
manly appearance ; whereas; nothing makes 
them look more ridiculous than a custom so 
entirely unsuited to their interesting time of 
life. 

When once formed, the habit requires great 
self-denial and resolution for its removal, 
especially if it has been confirmed by iong 
indulgence. Those, therefore, are wise, who, 
resisting the example of others, never touch 
tobacco with their lips. Still greater credit, 
however, is due to such as succeed in weaning 
themselves from it entirely. 

The following observations, setting forth the 
effects commonly produced by tobacco, will, 
it is fondly hoped, prove serviceable by guard- 
ing the inexperienced from its use, and arrest- 
ing the habit where it has been already formed. 

The first trial of smoking or chewing gene- 
rally occasions very distressing and sometimes 
alarming sickness, attended with giddiness, 
confusion of ideas, a peculiar trembling, faint- 
ness, vomiting, cold and clammy sweats, with 
great prostration, or sinking of body and 
mind. One might naturally conclude that 
any of these effects would be sufficient to 
deter the sufferer from ever again attempting 
the use of tobacco. But this unhappily is 
not always the case, and the practice being 
repeated, custom at length renders it support- 
able. A little is perhaps taken after eating 
or drinking—at first only once or twice a 
day, then oftener, till, at length, the feelings 





become very uncomfortable, unless always 
under its influence. Meanwhile, the poor 
captive is probably entirely unconscious of 
having yielded himself toa power from which 
he cannot at any time easily escape. It is 
only when he makes the attempt that he 
becomes acquainted with his almost hopeless 
situation. How very important then is it, 
that all should take timely warning, and thus 
avoid being subjected to a habit so difficult 
to be overcome! 

Smoking often proves very injurious to 
health, causing imperfect digestion of the 
food, giving rise to heartburn, headache, fall- 
ing away of the body, together with many 
nervous and disagreeable feelings, which it is 
not easy to describe. In some delicate per- 
sons it has even brought on consumption. As 
these effects of smoking are frequently long 
in showing themselves, they are often igno- 
rantly or falsely attributed to other causes. 

In consequence of this habit, the teeth are 
stained with a yellow or dark brown color; 
besides which, the hot smoke tends to destroy 
them, especially when drawn through a short 
pipe or cigar. The breath also acquires a 
very offensive smell ; on which account smo- 
kers often unconsciously render themselves 
nuisances to those in whom they would be 
very sorry to produce aversion or displeasure. 

Upon this subject the late Dr. Rush, actu- 
ated by that spirit of benevolence for which 
he was so distinguished, has feelingly ob- 
served, “who can see groups of boys of six 
or eight years old in our streets smoking 
cigars, without anticipating such a deprecia- 
tion of our posterity in health and character, 
as can scarcely be contemplated at this dis- 
tance of time without pain and horror!” 

Chewing is a practice of even more unseemly 
appearance than smoking. Those who have 
seen the naked savages of the East India 
Islands, chewing their betel-nut, and spirting 
out the red spittle, which stains their teeth a 
jet black, turn away from them with great 
disgust! Were not the custom of chewing 
tobacco so very common, it would doubtless 
produce upon us a similar impression. How 
much it interferes with cleanliness, let the 
floors, carpets, hearths, and even the persons 
of many tobacco chewers bear witness, What 
inconveniences, too, does it often occasion 
others, especially to women. 

Nearly all the objections which have been 
urged against smoking may be applied to 
chewing. Many persons entertain a notion 
that it helps to preserve the teeth; this, how- 
ever, must be considered a most mischievous 
error. Not only is tobacco calculated to 
sully and injure the teeth, but its constant 
oe in the mouth necessarily tends to 

lunt and impair the sense of taste, so that 
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finally all kinds of delicacies, and even our 
common food, become much less palatable. 
In addition to the weighty objections 
already pointed out against the use of tobacco, 
there remain others of a still more serious 
nature to be considered. The practice of 
taking it immoderately, in any form, is in 
itself a species of intemperance, being cer- 
tainly an unnatural and improper indulgence 
of the senses. But by far the greatest danger 
to be apprehended from this vicious custom 
arises from its tendency to pave the way to a 
fondness for spirituous liquors. 





WERE half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 
— Longfellow. - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LINES WRITTEN BY SARAH HUNT ON HER 


EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


Eighty-five years of sunshine and tears 
Have marked my pilgrimage here, 

Led by Bethlehem’s Star, ever shining afar, 
Through the joyful and the severe. 


I found it no loss to bear the cross 

In the early prime of youth, 

To enter the gate that was always straight 
For the ever blessed Truth. 


And now I am old, more precious than gold 
Is the consolation I feel 

In the evidence given of a rest in Heaven, 
That the soul’s salvation is sealed. 


My work is done, the prize is won, 
Of fixed and settled peace, 

A quiet calm like Gilead’s balm, 
That ever must increase. 


No fear of death, nor the parting breath, 

My sins they have gone before ; 

When the summons shall come I shall pass on 
home, 

My Saviour to adore. 


8 


THE LAMP AT SEA. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


The night was made for cooling shade, 
For silence and for sleep ; 

And when I was a child [ laid 

My hands upon my breast and prayed, 
And sank in slumber deep. 

Childlike as then, I lie to-night 

And watch my lonely cabin light. 


Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels ; 

And o’er her deck the billows tramp, 

And all her timbers strain and cramp 
With every shock she feels. 

It starts and shudders while it burns, 

And in its hinged socket turns. 


Now swinging slowly and slanting low, 
It almost level lies ; 


















And yet I know, while to and fro 
I watch the seeming pendule go, 
With restless fall and rise. 
The steady shaft is still upright, 
Poising its little glove of light. 
Oh, hand of God! Oh, lamp of peace! 
Oh, promise of my soul, 
Though weak and tossed and ill at ease, 
Amid the roar of tossing seas, 
The ship’s convulsive roll. 
I own with love and tender awe 
Yon perfect type of faith and law. 
A Heavenly trust my spirit calms! 
My soul is filled with light! 
The ocean sings his solemn psalms ; 
The wild winds chant, I cross my palms, 
Happy as if to-night, 
Under the cottage roof again, 
I heard the soothing summer rain. 


——_—__—<es-____ 
THE INDIANS OF CANADA. 


The total Indian population is now 102,360, 
to represent the races who possessed the con- 
tinent when the white man found it. They 
are kindly treated by the government. They 
do not constitute a question, affording a text 
for political controversy, an opportunity for 
corruption, a theory for the extermination of 
a race. Two-thirds of these are in the un- 

pled wastes of Manitoba and British Co- 
Cetin the remainder are settled in the old 
Provinces. 

Canada has dealt in perfect fairness with 
her Indians. She has recognized always the 
right of the original occupants of the land. 
She has fulfilled with inflexible faith every 
treaty into which she hasentered. The lands 
allotted to the Indians have been secured to 
them as effectively as those of the white set- 
tlers, or have been acquired from them by 
fair process of sale oa purchase. The In- 
dians have requited with constant loyalty the 
government which has treated them with 
justice. While the French ruled Canada 
there was perpetual strife with the Indians, 
as there is to-day in the United States. Can- 
ada under the British has never been dis- 
turbed by an Indian war. 

The Indians of the older Provinces have 
adopted settled habits and betaken themselves 
to agriculture. In Ontario they are steadily 
increasing in numbers and _ intelligence. 
Drunkenness diminishes ; education is eagerly 
sought; hunting gives place to farming; the 
descendants of the barbarous Iroquois have 
been transformed into industrious and pros- 
perous citizens. In Quebec there is also pro- 
gress, but it is less rapid, and the old drunken 
habits of the people have not yet yielded so 
completely to the influences which surround 
them. The Indians of British Columbia are 
still very drunken and debased, and their 
numbers diminish rapidly. In Manitoba and 
the whole Northwest the condition of the 
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Indian is very hopeful. Drunkenness is 
almost unknown; crime is very rare; the 
demand for schools and for persons who can 
teach how to build houses and till the soil is 
universal and urgent. The buffalo has been 
the support of the Northwestern Indian. But 
the buffalo gives place before advancing 
civilization, and the Indians in alarm find 
new means of subsistence. 

The problem which savage occupants pre- 

sent tothe civilized men who settle on their 
lands has been solved in Canada by the simple 
but rare device of friendly and perfectly fair 
dealing. The red men of Canada live con- 
tentedly under the rule of the strangers, and 
prove that they are able to uphold themselves 
by the white man’s industries. They adopt 
his language, often to the disuse of their own, 
his dress, his customs, his religion. Not only 
do the two races live in concord: their blood 
has been largely mixed. The native race is 
probably doomed to disappear, but this will 
not be the result of violence or even neglect. 
The history of the Indian race in Canada 
will close with its peaceful absorption by 
European races which possess the continent. 
- The government supports fifty schools in 
their settlements, and furnishes them seed and 
farming implements. Many of them possess 
large and valuable properties.— Gospel in all 
Lands. 

A Gem is not polished without rubbing, nor 
is a man perfected without trials.— Chinese. 


ITEMS. 


THE second session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress began on the 4th inst. 


THERE are nearly seven hundred Chinamen 
in the New York and Brooklyn Sabbath 
Schools. 


ON THE evening of the 27th ult. a shock re- 
sembling that of an earthquake, was felt on 
the Welland Canal, in Canada, for a distance 
of twenty miles. 


THERE are at least a hundred women prac- 
tising medicine in Chicago, regularly certifi- 
ented, under the present statutory enactments 
by the State Board of Health. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad is rapidly build- 
ing its new road from Fraser to Phoenixville 
large gangs of workmen being employed an 
much of the grading finished. 


Ir ts stated that a project is on foot to light 
the town of Bloomington, IIll., with natural 
_ gas, which is to be vbtained from a large well 
recently discovered in that locality. 


THE Supreme Court have decided that when 
married women transact business under the 
Act of April 8th, 1872, they are liable for debts 
- Jeme sole without joinder of their hus- 

ands. 


INTELLIGENCER 


DuRING the first three months of the opera- 
tion of the exclusion law 3,84$ Chinese have 
departed from San Francisco and only 169 
arrived. The arrivals from both China and 
Japan last month were only 73 against 972 in 
October of last year. 


THE fish distributing car of the United 
States Fish Commission has been distributing 
carp through Minnesota. Some 16,000 young 
fish are carried at one time. ‘The loss of fish 
is small, hardly worth counting, being less 
than one fish to the thousand. [Illinois is to 
be fully stocked with German carp. 


SoME ‘TIME AGO the library of Cornell Uni- 
versity became possessed by will of some Wis- 
consin pine lands, which were supposed at the 
time to be only moderately valuable. It is 
said, however, that owing to the recent great 
appreciation of such property, these pine lands 
are now worth something over $2,000,000. 
This will be in addition to the $5,000,000 that 
Cornell expects to realize from the sale of her 
scrip pine lands in the same State. 


THE SOLAR ENGINE used in Paris for driv- 
ing a printing press has proved so successful 
that there appears to be a possibility of having 
it successfully employed for light power pur- 
poses in Egypt, India and other hot countries. 
The rays of the sun are concentrated by re- 
flectors on a boiler, which furnishes steam to 
an engine of ordinary construction, and this 
drives a printing press of apparently one-boy 
power. A patent has been taken out in Wash- 
ington by an American inventor for a similar 
engine.—Public Ledger. 


NOTICES. 


FAIRHILL MEETING. 
First-day, Twelfth mo. 10th, 3 P. M., at the 
— of M. K. Pierce, 2883 North Eleventh 
street. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN NOTTINGHAM QUAR- 


TER. 
At Little Britain, Twelfth mo. 17th, 1882, at 2 
P. M.; Eastland, First mo, 21st, 1883, at 2 P.M.; 
Octorara, Second mo. 18th, 1883, at 2 P. M. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting-House in Washington on the 17th 
inst., at 1lo’clock A. M., and at Alexandria in 
the afternoon of same day at 3} o’clock. 


The Burlington F. D. School Union will 
meet at the Mount Meeting-House Seventh- 
day, Twelfth mo. oo S 10 o'clock A. M. 

M. WALTON, 
LAURA NEWBOLD, } Clerks. 

The Yearly Meetings Committee for Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting will hold a confer- 
ence on Temperance at Race street Meeting- 
House on Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 15th, 1882, 
at 73 P. M.; Joshua L. Bailey and others are 
expected to speak. 


Swarthmore stockholders who have not yet 
forwarded their Proxies, will confer a favor 
by so doing at as = date as practicable, to 

GEORGE W. HANcOcK, 
40th and Lancaster Ave., Phila. 





